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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. coodne ss. has certainly proposed some good’ slee p to invade thy eves, recollect the ctions 
a i and wise end init. ‘This end is his honour and of the past day, keeping if p exact 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. . ; eae ed 
p r Doll j , thy happiness, through an exact obedience to| account of all thy hours. Co ; | 
rice we ( irs per annum, payavie tn advance ’ - ; i : . : : : 
ma : Th = ied ‘his will, the standard of al! order, and only rule | far, and wherein thou hast swe) : 


Immunicat i Subseription ‘ ved t the Office Of 


JOHN RICHARDSON, 


for thy direction. Seeing therefore this is thy; morning resolutions, (as too often 


end, live not in vain, but make it thy only study) find thou hast. Pray earnestly and | 
RPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, a; Ss : - . ¢ : ; 
; , to consecrate thy whole life to him; enter into} for forgiveness, not only for all those Ds, 
PHILADELPHIA. covenant with him for ever to be his by service, | for all the past sins and errors of thy life; en- 


whose thou art by creation. Remember always, deavour to the utmost to atone for them, that 
that thou art a servant to an Almighty Being,|if possible God in his great love may pardon 





whose eye Is ever upon thee in thy most secret!thy former and past transgressions, and that 


JAMES LOGAN, \ 
. lretirements, who perpetually beholds thy ac-| every day hereafter, as far as in thee lies, may 
The individual whose name is placed at the| Ts 


: : fe ie itions, and can never be deceived; who by thy! balance the account. Implore a creater decree 
head of this article, was a confidential trie nd, | , 7 


= aiaeiadede service proposes thy own true happiness, as the |of strength from Him alone that can ecive it. 
and contemporary of William Penn. He came onan at tha obedience, and f thou wilt be! both to he Ip out thy natural infirm! ; and 
to Pennsylvania with the founder ™ his ig faithful to Him, will never disappoint thee. cuard thee against the snares of thy vul’s 
cond visit, Anno Domini 1699, at the age “ “2d. Remember thou art by profession ajenemy. ‘Thus antic pate the reckoning of the 
25 years, and was immediately appointed secre-! Christian : that is, one who art called after the great and last day, and calming thy co ne 
tary of the province by the proprietary. His tetelate: S eek: of Chad alice tee cilia. «ee peace with thy God, to his divin 
life from that period was much employed 10) himself a sacrifice for thee, atoned for thy sins: | protection commit thvself, aii ain UU es ‘| 
public affairs, having successively filled, WROD ad tw debasing himeclf to thy condition. has| lect sles p, compose thyself to rest. 
great ability and integrity, the offices of COM-| Liven thee the « xample of tmp unspotted| “ 5th. As piety seal intent. fttnd tos 7 


missioner ol property—chi¢ { justice, and, for lite to copy after. Clothe thyself therefore | adoration of God, and the study and observ ince 
nearly two vears, that of governor, as president | c 
of the council. His intellect was powerful, 


and his acquirements were remarkable. He 


with his spirit, make him thy holy pattern, and|of the established order of the creation, a¢ 
do nothing unbecoming so great and glorious}cording to the original laws prescribed to it by 


a title. his will in its primitive purity, fiom which 


. 


ras well verse in ancient and modern learning, 0 } 
was well versed — “3d. In the morning at thy rising, prostrate|mankind is unhappily fallen.) is to be the 


being acquainted with the oriental tongues, 
a master of the Greek, Latin, French and Ita- 
lian languages, and deeply skilled in the mathe- | 


thyself before thy Great Master, who has led} whole aim and business of this life, so re- 


thee safe through the dark vale of the past| member that the same enemy, that caused thy 


night, as a servant ready and desirous to per-|first parents to forfeit their blest condition. 
matics, and in natural and moral philosophy. 


He wrote and published on various subjects in 
Latin and English, both here and abroad. 


form his holy will the following day. Wait on| notwithstanding the gate is now opened for a 


him in humility to know it. Pray to him with} restoration, is perpetually using his whole en- 
thankfulness for his past goodness, entreating | deavoursto prevent thee from attaining this, and 


a hdr ’ ver 
Ss : Se > withdrew om cove . ' . : % 
In his latter ca) he ree from govern him to make it farther manilest to thee, and to} frustrate to thee the passion of thy Redeemer. 


mental trusts, and spent his time principally at 


yy give thee strength diligently to execute it:| His temptations are constantly working 
Stenton, his country seat near PInladelphia. ; 


cantly 


Tl | | } | | : t] t | Devote thyself to his service: recomme nd thy- snares re idy, ind his itt icks ; lways preparing 
ere he enjoye , among’ DiS DOOKS, tila etisure . : 


self to his protection, remembering without his|to batter thy soul, as thou too feelinely knows 


; : : : 
. ‘tters so much delight, holding : ; 

in which men of letter : | ou assistance thy best endeavours can avail no-|by dear experience: do thou therefore keep as 

¢ xtensive c ‘espondence with the literat “1 ’ ' : 

an ¢ xte nsive Corre CE — ' sau thing. Call to mind the orbs that have once!ec ynstantly on thy wuard, knowing that the fe 
re arts o urope. ry . > : 

in different pat 7 : more rolled about. ‘The advancing sun sum-|of a Christian is a continual warfare. Pray 


1 


He was born a member of the religious 


ee : ae mons the creation to its wonted labours. the! earnestly to the God of streneth tos ipport the e. 
Society ol l riends, and died in 1751, at the age . 


world prepares for its respective duties, and | recommend thyself frequently to his protection, 


wag hy | mrs e beaut ithed t »>hiscountrymen ’ ' . . . . 
of ow _ 1 " : ; ene now there is a universal dressing ; much pains) clothe thyself with a firm faith and dependence 
a large oa ee W be : hoe! — : ™ is be stowed on this fading vehicie: ad » thou ation this as with the surest armour: in tt ilone 
. stine i > best DOOKS In Various ian- ’ : os : : 
consisting ot the an 1 } _ least with no less care, adorn thy immortal soul repose thy confidence, and support thves with 
ages, arts, sciences, +. a sple T Bh 
guages, arts, scien = prenaie and’ with more permanent and solid beauties. The! cheerful and enlivenin pes, vet take care of 
: f | Gi 1 f I i l I a 9 tak ( re ot 
“a . ' , 1S unificence, a eat ; : . : . - 
durable monument of his munilicence, and Of ohoristers of the air perfor \eir matins to! he tenine them to curit » that Ke 
; p ; periorm their matin ivhitening them t i irity, lor in that hes 
; attac ent to Pennsyivania. ’ sar ; 
his atta men . their Lleavenly Wing. Do thou. as a more the createst dan er. it 1 l tate not cle 3 red 


intelligent and enlightened mind, offer up thy | for this life. 
morning sacrifice proportioned to the greate: ‘¢ The churcli is militant here, but triumphant 


measure of grace imparted to thee. Suffer not! hereafter, there is no trophy without a warfare 


That he was a man of eminent piety, the 


following religious reflections, addressed to 


himself, bear ample and beautiful testimony. 


Through the kindness of a most estimable 


In 


; : the sun in winter at farthest. or the sixth hour in| every temptation, though afflictive at present, 
friend, one of the descendants of this distin- : 


. , . , , % t 
} hol 1c} 1 | summer to find thee (if in health) on thy pillow.| yet may be turned into a merey. [t is ar 
she scholar an iristian, lave ee | . , : . . 
guished lolar an : a C0! Rouse with the more simple servants of nature,| opportunity given thee of cor quering, and 
permitted to transcribe them tor publication. ; 1 


“Il of \ and borrowing one hour from the sleep of,to the victor the crown is due. Constant 

They are tull of instruction. . } ! } | ' . : 

hey are tu tru sluggards, spend it in thy chamber in dressing! watch therefore against his assaults, whose 
“ To Myself.” thy soul with prayer and meditation, reading} study it is wholly to prevent thee from attaining 


“ Ist. Remember that thou art not of thy| the Scriptures and good authors. ‘Thrice happy) it, and plunge thee into utter ruin 


own production, but brought into this world,|those blessed moments, they will yield an im- “6th. The heart is the work of sin, as wel] 
by the Creator and Supreme Lord of it; who} mortal harvest of never fading treasures. is of grace, there first are formed the seeds of! 


being the only fountain of true wisdom and| “ 4th. In the evening, before thou suffers] all thy actions as moral; first, therefore, labow 








TITLE FRIEND. 
ae 
to have that truly sanctified by God’s holy;tw At the distance of a mile and diameter, and the heads four inches in leneth 
spirit, and then endeavour to regulate all the half to the south of this, and connected with It thus forms a vessel holding about a quart, 
thoughts and ons of thy mind by this reflee- | it b lis, is a circular enclosure containing and resting on the three necks. All the strong 
-What if this thought s seen by men as | twenty-six acres, with a deep ditch on the marks of the Tartar countenance are preserved 
well as my person and outward actions a1 ner side of the wall. This wall is still twenty- in these faces, and expressed with much force 
Could T justify i could | own it as mine h-| five or thirt high. From the first men- and skill. In many ofthese ancient works there 
out shame nd yet there is much ereate d fort, two parallel walls extend in a have been found sea shells of a species peculiar 
eve ho 1 t also judee thee fi t { therly direction, the termination of which is to the Asiatic seas, and highly valued by some 

( s thee Let this cor { ve thee.!not known. but which have been traced for! of the Asiatic tribes. An ancient pipe was dis 
! » study to correct thy thoucl t ifinearly two. l'rom the extreme ends of covered near the Sandusky, wrought out of a 
they were all to be delineated in one continued | the fortification, tne walls are continued to the | species of feldspar, known to mineralogists by 
chain, and expesed again to 1 view and to|swaimpy grounds of Racoon creek, which runs |the name of figure stone, which is supposed to 
that of the world, thou shouldest h no caus rallel with the long walls connecting the two |be peculiar to China, and which the Chinese 
to blush for them. Remember it { juare forts. ‘There are various smaller defen-|are famous for carving into various ornaments 
d thought is the action of the soul, that es erected around and in continuation of these} ‘The ruins at Circleville are of a peculiar 

tri a thee. ‘Thy real essence ts such, principal ones, and we find traces of watch|e¢haracter. They consist of a square and of 
thought thou makes and dresses that s¢ towers and subterranean passages from one |round fort adj ining each other, each of which 
carefully banish every imag ion therefore | part of the defence to another. is laid out with geometrical precision, and the 
that has not a certain tendency to some good| It is conjectured that the parallel walls, the} sides of the square fort lie north and south 
end of the creation, and sufler not thy unt ¢ eth of which is yet unknown, extend | Thes people understood the manufacture of 
mind to become a theatre of empty vaniti trom one work of defence to another for the | bricks, which have been discovered in maiiy of 
istead of a holy tabernacle for the God of|space of thirty miles, to the banks of the Hock- | thy ir mounds. ‘They sometimes buried and 
wisdom and purity to dwell in. This may be locking. A few miles below these works, on | sometimes burned their dead, unless indeed the 
best effected by thinking thyself never alone, |the Licking, is an extraordinary number of PtSthuman bones which have ber n found half 
but always in the view of others, nor need this|or wells sunk in the earth. Phere are at least | burn d and mixed with cinders, be those of 

lash thee in those privacies that by custom are‘at :ousand of them, many of which are NOW | victims sacrificed to their ¢ cods. 
removed out of sight, but in themselves are¢ nn than twenty feet in lepth. rhe most | They made a coarse spec ion of linen cloth. 
natural and innocent. It only guilt that ropabie aw cture respecting aren singular) 5nd understood the arto f pr paring those beau- 
should cause shaine holes is, that they were dug for the sake of the |tiful feathered stuffs which the Mexicans, the 
a a ne and reck crystal which they contain. linhabitants of the North West Coast, and of 
Phe former was used by the aborigines fo lthe J Pacific ocean, esteemed so highly 
AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—NO, 1, their spear heads, and the latter appears to|  ,,, wheel ey % oa Ss a 

The obscurity which veils the early condition |iave been in request as an ornament. At! he skeletons which have been discovered 
of America, is so great as to bafile all the at-| Marietta, at Circleville, at Paint creek, and in these ancient mounds, are se different — 
i mpts that have hitherto been made to remove |Various ones stations along the Ohio, are _— ee = sent Indians. . heir limbs a 
t. Inthe absence ofall written history, and of|similar works, which bespeak the residence in shorten and thicke r, then forehead low, the 
almost all tradition, we are com Ie | to re sort that beautiful valley of powerful and numerous cheek bones — a Oe eee 
to the few scattered re liq ues which exist of the tribes, that have left no tradition of their his tory | the Cyr very ES, Un chin broad, and the 
former pained to read their history, |or their fate. In these fortifications, and in the | | hei sht seldom over five feet. Such are the 
as geologists trace the changes that have taken | tumuli with which that country abounds, are principal facts, few and scattered though they 
place in the strata of the earth, by their fossil] | found all that remains of the arts of these rude s Sa an can ; appr 
remains. lone the coast of the Atlantic people. Ornaments and tools of copper, sué hye se extinct races S we se an to the 
ocean, and as far west as the ridge of the Al-|s pipe bowls, bracelets, arrow heads and cir- southward and we send the number and im- 
leghany, but little occurs to indicate a popula-|cular plates resembling medals. have been|Portance of their works increase, exhibiting 


tion anterior to the race discove red by the first 


Kuropeans. y lays bare 


The plough oce 
a stone arrow-head or a pip 
ing skeleton still betrays the s 
battle ground or of 
travel westward, 
walls of earth 
rous people, 


asioua 

ae the moulder- 

te of some ancient 
an Indian village. As we 
we meet with mounds and 
, the furmer residence of a nume- 
more advanced in the arts of life, 
having strong military defences and permanent 
encampments; 
neath the turf, 


while among the 
are discovered 


ruins and be- 


warlike instru- 


ments, rude idols, implements of unknown 
use, bones, and fragments of a peculiar 
earthenware, which appears to have been 


manufactured 
military 


by all the various tribes whose 
y defence works are scattered through- 
out the valley of the Mississippi. The extent 
of some of these fortified towns, sur- 
prising. Near Newark, in Ohio, at the junction 
of Racoon creek and Licking river, is a square 
fort containing about forty acres within its 
walls. Itis connected by a short passage, with 


a circular one enclosing twenty-two acres, both 


is 


of which are surrounded by walls of earth, that}a curious vessel was discovered about four feet 


are even now upwards of nine feet high. Two 
parallel walls extend from the first of these 
enclosures in an easterly direction for nearly 


four miles, to another square fort enclosing {above the heads. 


found in many places. 


have been found, and iron knives and swords 
are also spoken of, though these are probably 
of modern origin. In places where the Ohio 
has washed away its banks, the hearths of this 
ancient people, surrounded by piles of musc! 
shells, may be seen many-feet be oa the surface, 
ind underneath spots 


grew 


WwW he re 


cigantic forest 


trees 
by the whites. 

The earthenware 
generally of a coarse 


which 


is 


found here is 


although it is occasionally to be seen of a finer | 
quality, tastefully wrought, and highly polished. 
Tr he v also possesse “d the art of working and | 


polishing the hardest stones, as may be seen 
from the axes, fish spears, &c. cut out of 
granite, chalcedony and hornstone. The most 


le | temp les of the 


texture, and rudely made, | 





A few silver ornamer ts | the progress of the rude arts, until we find 
4 ‘ ‘ ite } . ° . . . 

\them gaining in Mexico the highest perfection 
| which the civilization of the native tribes was 


jcestined {o attain. 


This 


the character 


is very distinctly 
of the Teocallis, or 


Mexicans, which would seem, 


|marked in 


| notw ithstanding their close resemblance to the 


| monume nts of Central Asia, to be of native 
when the country was discovered |invention. 
; {mouth, and other places , are large 


. |oblong platforms of earth one stage in height. 


At Circleville, Marietta, Ports- 


elevated 


{At Paint creek 
stages: at St. 


and elsewhere they have two 
Louis one has been discovered 


three stories high, and the great pyramid or 


alli of Cholula, the wonder of the western 


| world, is a similar mound of earth and brick, 
.|four stories in height. 


Having traced these ancient works to the 


interesting parts of these works, however, are |borders of Mexico, we are at once introduced 
those which seem to connect their authors with |to a people of whose skill in the arts, and of 
other races of " people, and to supply a few links | Whose barbaric pomp, their conquerors speak 


in the chain of their history. 

In a mound on a fork of Cumberland river, 
below the surface. It consisted of three heads 
joined together at the back part, near the top 
by a hollow stem, which rises three inches 


The stem is two inches in 


in the highest terms. Before I advert to the 
evidence which they furnish of the original 
country and of the Americans of the south, I 
will point out to the reader some of the most 
remarkable monuments of ancient art which 
have been discovered in Mexico or Peru. 


* 
x * 
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_- enn ee 
th Por the Frend. ages to the weather. By the way, when you) extent, supplied with water from the Dee, « 
rt. NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. first look at such ruins, you can scare ely per-| which we saw a pleasure-boat moored amo 
ne Continu:d from page 379. suade yourself that they have not been expos d)the trees. The garden oc upies several acy 
ved és May ?6.—In the afternoon, that is at 6 o'-| to the fire, so black and sombre do they seem. laid t with some taste, and contains mue 
ree clock, | dined with Mr. B. and for the first tune! From the little specimen of antiquity in archi-| fine fruit. ‘The hot-houses through which w 
ere sat down to a private dinner, served ina fine Eng-| tecture which | have seen in this old place, 1) passed, are kept, according to the gardener’s 
iar lish style. A number of ladies were present: must say that the ruins of an abbey appear} account, always ata temperature over 100° F 
me the entertainment was rich and profuse: ex-! vastly more interesting on the pages of Irving| they appeared rich in exotic fruits and flowers 
lis cepting, however, in some little niceties, you and others, than they do in reality. 28th.—From Manchester the author write 
f a might have supposed yout ‘If at an entertain- “The town of Chester is also remarkable} Last evenine, when our post-choa 
by ment in a gentleman’s house in Philadelphia.| for many of its shops, which are in the second) to the door of the hotel, where y : pi 
to I will here take occasion to remark, that there’ stories in the houses, and are so arranged as to} staying, It was amusing to see t acai : 
Si is an Openness and cordiality about the English afford a convenient cove red walk, to all cus-} which our little party threw > whole estab 
ts of both sexes, that is indescribably gratifying | tomers passing from one to the other. lishment. ‘There was such a 1 of bells. 
ial to a stranger. ‘There was none of that still- * About four miles from ‘ ‘hester is the seat] and calling of servants, that I real hye n to 
Pie ness, and reserve, and consequence, which I of Lord Grosvenor, called Eaton Hall, a splen-| think myself of more importance 1] isnal 
oh expected to find from the few specimens of) did mansion, built in the Gothic style, and|'The hotel stands at the corner of 1 ia 
be their character [ had seen in America. The which was the principal object of our visit.| principal streets, facing in front an open 
moment you are fairly introduced, all disa-\‘o us Americans, this residence of nobility) belonging to the public Infirmary, ornany 


l 


grec ible restraint Is removed; and you are at, Was reaily overwheiming,. Ihe park, Wirough with shrubbery and an artificial pond of 














f ; W 

of once at ease, and almost at home. which we rode to the palace, not only surprised| A’ description of this hotel and its manage 

nd «| expt ct to leave this town to-morrow, and) us, by lis great extent, but its h gi state ol| ment, will sive a good idea of all s milar 

' { shall do it with regret. ‘Though I visited’ culture; every part of it seemed to have been! houses of entertainment in Eneland. All the 

ny many more public places than I have de-) beaten or rolled, and continually dress d,so as} apartments are clean, and furnished in a nm 

of scribed, yet | shall leave many interesting ob- to present an even and smooth surface: het ind tasty manner. There is always on m 
jects unexamin¢ d. But this is not all;—the! we saw hundreds of deer, reposing in the shade,| which is common to every traveller. When 
kindness and hospitality of a people always| or wandering near us car lessly over the lawn,| you first arrive, the principal waiter of the es 

h, result in ul pleasant feelings, when you partj|or trooping across It In silent herds ata dis-| t tblishment assists you in getting from the car 

u- foun them. tance. We now observed the Gothic turrets} ri ige, by holding up his arm for a sup 

ne ‘Tuesday, 27th.—This has perhaps been one| of the mansion rising above the tops of a grove} man they call Boots then takes charge of you 

ol of the m vat pleasant days of my life. I left} of old oak trees, on the branches of which we|luggage, and a well dressed chambermaid 
Liverpool in the steam-boat for Eastham, in}soon heard the noisy clatter of at usand| shows you to your room. These thre ! 

ed eompany with three of my American friends,! rooks—birds with wii h the novelist alway ;| vants, though you have many others to 

Ce Mr. S. Dr. G.and Mr. R. Onlanding, wetook| tenants his old ruins: they are here much| upon you, are the only ones who require « 

re the inside of a coach, which was to convey usto| prized by the nobility, though an American] you a fee upon leaving the house—and as thi 
Chester. There were twelve outside passen-| farmer would shoot them off Ins erounds, both} fe e 1s not arbitrary, | always summed it up in 
cers. The first thing that struck all as new,| froin their appearance and their notes, as a| my account, when paying the other charees to 
was the genteel appearance of the coachman,! parcel of worthless crows, which they cer-|the head waiter; for as the landlord seldom 
i tall, stout, and hea!thy looking Englishman. |tainly to an unscientific eye very much resem-| makes his appearance, this important person 

oy The road, which was excellent, passe d through} ble. The house-kee per, who received us very| age receives th payment of Dills, uhl 

1g yn the most ri h and cultivated countries 1! courteously at the hall door, was a rema kabhy orders, and seems to have the entire contre 

€ had ever seen. ‘The thorn heda« in bloom.! comely and well-dressed female. She conduct-| of the house. ‘This custom of the euest 

it~ crossing the country In every direction—the; ed us through all the rooms tn the lower story,| th ives ot t t ires to ft 

2 neat farm-houses, sloping, even hills,and wind-| and then informed us that strangers never vi-| traveller the utmost civility and attention N 

id ing rivulets and canals filled me with delight.! sited the other parts of the house. I can nei-| fixed hours are observed for meals——y 

rn The Duke of Bridgewater’s canal also crossed ther recollect, nor describe half that I saw of| breakfast, dine, a ud sup at any time you choose 

is the road. and was to me an interesting object,! the interior of this p! ice. ‘The grand en-|in the common room, or alene, if you pz 

s on account of its famous tunnel at some dis-' trance hall, paved with vai rated marbk it. If you simpiy ask lor breakfast, 1 ‘ 

rt tance from this place. We arrived at Chester, the figures in armour in the niches—and seve-| get nothing but tea, which you are obliced to 

y which you know is the capital of Cheshire, so} ral other appearances, were perfectly new and| make, and pour out for yourself, with a 

€ oted for its cheese, in about an hour. This surprising; then the state Chambers, the sa- slice of toast, a hot muffin, or roll, and ttle 

e town is one of the most ancient in the kingdom, | loons, and library, &c. &c. were all magnili-| prece of butter, which is literally fresh, 

cs ind | think, excepting York, is the only town, cent in a hich decree. scarcely any salt in its composition. S 

d surrounded by a wall. This wall in many ‘We saw but a few picture r statues in| frugal breakfasts were not cong l with o 

. plac is still pe rfect, and the inhabitants pro-' the apartments we examined, but this deficien-| habits, and | commonly added a beefsteak, ox 

O me nade on the top. The river Dee, famous’ ey, if such it can be called, was made up by|two o1 three eggs to the mufli ind toast. 

cd for its fine salmon, passes through the suburbs the spl ndid furniture , taste lly irrance d In ‘To eat any thin in tl morning, or to have a 

r of the town; the river, however, would only} every room—magnilicent solas and eastern| keen appetite, is here consider d quite ungen 

i he called a creek in America. We visited) couches—chairs embossed with a profusion of|teel; but at din you m cormandize 

’ the cathedral in this place, and as it was the’ gold, and tables ind cabinets inlaid with pearl) much as you please, and b the finish 
first old building any of us had seen, we were) and ivory, were every where tobe seen. I was|tleman. Dinner, of course, is_ the 

P il] struck with wonder and di light, particularly | also very much struck with the beauty of a| meal, and you may select from a very ample 

| by a Saxon arch, eleven hundred years old, un-| number of large Gothic windows of stained) bill of fare any arty les you choose. <A sepa- 

f der which we passed. glass, representing the ancestors of the family,| rate charge ts made for every dish, and hene 

«It is impossible for me to convey to ano- * | cannot say | was much gratified with the} a dinner may cost you three or four shillings, 
ther the feelings | experienced, when pacing prospe cts around the palace . the country is too| or ilmost as many cuineas. ‘Tea in the eve n 

the same pavements and viewing the same ob-| level, and the monotony of view thus occasion-| Ing 1s but little thought of here, but to me you 

| jects, that were seen and paced by the ancient) ed, though here and there interrupted by a few know it is indispensable. 

pious and superstitious dead. [ here first dis-| clusters of ancient oak, did not come up to « Manchester, though quite a large place, 


tinetly realized what was meant by ivied walls,| the idea which I had formed of the magnifi-| the second in population in England, contain 
dilapidated towers, stone 3 discoloured and grey} cence of English park scenery. At the back but little, except its cotton and woollen manu 


with time, and mouldering ruins exposed for} of the hall there is an artificial lake of some tactures, to interest the stranger. 
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THE FRIEND. 





The following letter is from a minister in Ame- 
rica to a minister in England. It bears date 
Boston, October, 1795. 


probab \ 


The writer is now 
numbered among them who * have 


finished their cvurse.”’ The instruction 


which this letter imparts is worth much, It 
is published inthe American Baptist May 
zine of last month. 

‘| remember, in the congregation where | 


once laboured, one of my hearers told me a 
story of another, but begged I would say 
thing about it. 


no- 
This, by the way, is a vile way 

[ gave full credit to the report; this, by the 
way, waswrong. I felt very much hurt on the 
occasion, and expressed myself with some de- 
This was 
the offender, and lost nothing of the asperity 


In 


eree of asperity. soon carried to 


its passage. 


Reports which tend to muis- 
chief, are like snow balls, the 


The 


rake also with asperity— 


further they roll 
more they gather. offender was 1n 
his turn offended; he sy 
1 
~ j 


Lily 


the 


‘“ he would not beso treated, he would be 
no man’s slave, he was not accountable to any 
man. he would go no more to the meeting,” 


&c. Soon, very soon, was all he said commu- 
nicated to me. I was assuredly right, and 
would let him see that | would not be his 
slave; nay, | would not be his servant ; | 


| hi id but 
This gentlem in Was oneol the first 


he 


would call no man master on earth; 


one Master. 


characters in the meeting : is not at the 


W 


meeting the next Sunday ; [ was not sorry ; | 
secretly hoped he never would be there agai 
The storm began to thicken,—-the parties be- 


1 that he was very 
that | was 


one to see him in the first 


can to form; some afhirm«e 


censurable : others thought is much 
have « 
instanee, and talked to him, not oT him. | 
soon found L was wrong ; but the difficulty was 
how to get right. Observe, 


but to bring myst lt to 


not to know what 


1 
byt 


do what wa 


u 


must know when I first set m\ 


present mode of life, my gracious Master pro 


a0U = 


out on 


vided me a tutor, who was to accompany me 
is a Mentor. 1 could not see him. but | could 
very se nsibly feel his reproots, and understand 
his admonitions. He advised me to retire 
with hima while; I felt my face glow at the 
motion; L knew what it was for: I dreadec 
the severe account | was going to be brought 
to; but there was no avoiding it; with trem 


bling dread I retired. ** Come.’ said ny Men 
tor, * sit down.’ 1 began : he certainly was 
wrong. “ Stop,”’ said my Mentor, * it is you 


I have now to deal with ; you have done wrong 
you, who by precept and example ought to 
But | ought to ex 


reprove, and re buke. * 


| 
1G 


if 


hort, and 


in the way of peace.” 
Stop, sir, 

said my Mentor, “and call to mind that the 
snuflers « hKe- 


prools bukes come with a very ill grace 


1 
' 
ithe altar should | 


, } 
ind re 


e of pure vO dd. 


from an offender.”’ An offender! ‘ Yes. an 
offender, and of the worst cast in offence in 
you, and of this nature, is peculiarly offensive. 


Suppose any of your hearers in like circum- 
stances—what advice would you give them ?- 
Suppose them offended by a 


brother——you| 
would advise them to be calm, to suspend their| 
judgment, to seek an opportunity alone with| 
the supposed offender, address him in the lan-} 


! 
guage of love, of charity—hope it was not so 
bad as was expected, at least you would hope 
the intention was not bad, &c. &c. Thus you} 
would have advised your hearer ; but thus you 
have not done. You have by your conduct in 
this instance injured your cause. injured your| 
Master's cause, and perhaps 
that may never be healed. 


made wounds 


You know not, at 
this moment. what this onee kind friend ts suf- 
fering ; what his dear wife, his venerable pa- 
rent, each of whom, having a regard for both, 
can say nothing, but must suffer in silence. O}| 
you have done wrong.” 


| thoucht 


The tears gushed into my eyes 
said my Mentor, “ not} 


> ‘ 
o} praying. "> INOS 
vet ; 


knowledge 


you should first do right. 
fault.” I 
must, indeed you must.” 


Go and ac- 
* You 

But be will treat me 
' it, you must bear it ; | 
you will at least have the pleasure of knowing | 


your cannot, 


roughly. * You deserve 


you did all you could, in your present cireum-| 


stances, to repair the wrong you have done. 
When thus uld you not 
meet forgiveness and reconciliation from him, 
you may y to your offended Master, and per- 


idventure you may find forgiveness and recon- 


you have done, shi 


vy i 
ippi 


cillation from him.’ | went out with an ach- 


of that 
truth as | went along, * The w Ly of the trans- 


ing heart,experiencing the full fore 


ssor is hard. 


larrived at his dwelling ; I 
entered his doors ; but O! with what different 
offence ; O! 
| found him 
reading ; did not |ift up his head, he did not 
speak : 1 could not. Hlis de 


blushed, she trembled, she spoke ° 


sensations, when unconscious of 


how painful is a guilty conscienc: 
hae 
il companion 


Llowever, 


he read on. 1 atte mpted once and again to 
bring out what my Mentor charged me to do— 
1 failed. At lencth—for | must come to it— 


[ sai? with a faltering voice, You are justified, 


r,in yourconduct on this occasion ; | deserve 
t all; 


and all this, yea more, | can bear, with 


much more ease than | can the re proaches ol 
myownheart. lam come to give this troubled 
eart some ease, sir, by acknowledging my er- 
rol L have done wrong, sir, in taking up a re- 
port of you, Or saying any thing out you to 


iny but yourself; | beseech you for; 


ind was going to add - ; but he got up, his 


l« and 


have spoke, but ce uld not: he wave int his hand 


countenance suffused with rs, would 


however, and it was filled with as warm a heart 


ever beat ina friend’s bosom it has never 
cooled since, t ough this Was many years ago, 
On my return | was congratulated by my kind 


Me niol 


r, and then poure d out my soul to my 
heavenly Father, whose consoling language 
Was: co and 


sin no more. Christian Advocate and Jour- 


nal and Zion’s Herald. 


** Neithe do | ( onde mn thee 


I B EIN France.—The Bible is now sought 
ifter with ich avidity in many parts of Fran 
Ch I don Christia Guardian for July, publishes 

following extracts from letters recently received 
from Protestant ministers and others in that kingdom. 

One clergyman says: “ Your valuable consignment 


of copies of the sacred S riptures is duly come to 
hand l 


Irom the 


hastened to make known the circumstance 


pulpit. You should have seen with what 


joy my poor parishioners received the glad tidings. 
Children and fathers of families pressed around me, 


to partake of the distribution which I made; and I 
had much difficulty to prevent tumult and confusion.” 


Another writes: * Since I have distributed yout 
books, the children in our schools have become more 
submissive; they respect their parents, and obey them 
without murmuring. They are no longer seen acting 
disgra vefully in the streets.” 


j have 
1 am besieged daily by poor 
small farmers and peasants, who come trom a dis- 
The 
distance not hinder 
they are all anxious to possess the sacred 

A worthy old man, aged seventy, walked 
four leagues for the purpose of obtaining the Gospels: 
* The reading of them, said he, * will make me young 
again, inasmuch as it. will afford me strength and 
patience my infirmities.” <A 
tumily, consisting of eleven young persons, who never 
lived in harmony together, agreed to meet together 
in order to read the Sx riptures in the evening; and 
ever since, peace has reigned among all its members.” 

“It really appears,” says a fourth, “that God 
vouchsafes his protection to this work; for littl 


children, boys, old 


** Since 


Another correspondent says: you 


sent me Testaments 


tance of six leagues, in order to obtain a « opy. 


inclement season and the do 


them; 
volume. 


sufhcient to support 


people, and those who are une- 


| ducated, all want to know what the Lord has taught 


for the welfare of mankind. 


anxiety before: 


I never witnessed such 
and it certainly is a presage of the 


good which these laudable distributions will accom- 
} hy %9 
plish, 


The following, we believe, first appeared in one of 
he eastern papers, and is stated to be “ from the per 


of a fair correspondent.” 


We insert it by request. 


suggested by Frances i right’s visil fo 


“imerica, 


QO lost to all the female heart holds dear! 
Lady, why should thy ha ighty soul despise 
All that can light our dreary path-way here 
All that can shie 


Or r mort il 


d us from the storms that rise 
life how canst thou break the ties 


{social love, that death alone should sever, 


And crush affection’s Kit cre d sympathies, 

Phat, trampled onc», shall spring no more for ever” 
Nor be it ours to censure , vut deplore; 

Ah! who can boast a heart from error free? 
Could we thy truth and innocence restore, 

Wi ith a sister’s love would welcome thee: 
jut in the pride of infidelity, 

‘] d not the shore our pi erin fathers trod, 
Where from the scourge of persecution tree, 
Chey rear’d their temples tu the Christian's God 
hou canst not there thy Pagan altar raise, 

[ \) le ro pic would be worsh pless and lone 

And dimly would thy ¢ per reason blaze, 

W re the ul damp of truth | shone 

We would our errors and our frailties own 

Not to thy goddess, but the God of Heave n, 

And kneeling /ow at his eternal throne, 

W ould, through a Saviour, hope to be forgiven 


Thy foot aspires to « limba lofty steep 
But not 
lis but a hei 
W here 


where fame’s mfading laure crow : 


ght that trembles in the deep 


round its base, oblivion’s waters flow 
And vain thy toil, no evergreen is there ; 
Man's firmer hand has pluck’d the /ofliest bough 


And infidels like Shelly, Paine, Voltaire, 


Have left no chaplets tor the female brow. 


O strive no longer in thy night-shade bower 


To reara pl intt that cannot bloom below. 


Whose verdant leaf and amaranthine flower, 
Shall stem the storms and brave the blasis of y 
For in the fields where Sharon’s roses g] 


Ww 
Thou yet mayst “and all 
The 1yst plant the below, 


\nd rear a flower to bloom where angels dwell. 


rove, may yet be well;” 


1 there m seeds ol bliss 


Shrewsbury, June, 1829. 


F. Wright has purchase dasmall Baptist churcl 
in the upper part of the « ily, which is to be de dicated 
lo the ~ Goddess of Re ason..”—N., y. Com. . Ide. 


+ F. Wright asserts that the principle of moral 


practice she proposes, has simply and singly in view, 
human happiness. 
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Mosrs Steerer, late of Vassalborough, the meeting-house, and after dinner set out Prisoner. Captain, ———~- thou tells me 
Maine. to return, but was taken ill on the way, and that Lam to receive a punishment, and that 
Early in the present year, we inserted a brief) found himself obliged to stop at a place about! thou canst put me in a way to evade it. Thou 
notice respecting this worthy individual, and} three miles from home, and in the course of a) wilt be so good as to point out a way by which 
the circumstance of his sudden death. Some} few hours was removed from works to re-| 1 can escape a punisliment, though justifiable 
time afterwards a respectable Friend of New) wards. by martial law, yet unjust in the sight of God; 
York, forwarded for publication, a transcript) The memorandum to which we have referred) if 1 can, with peace of mind, f shall naturally 
which he had himself made, from a memoran-| is as follows: accept thy proposal. 
dum in the hand writing, and found among the “Having served two campaigns in the Ame- Captain. The way | propose is this: the 


papers of the deceased. Ata subsequent pe-' rican revolutionary war, in the years 1776 and| wood you see ts but a few paces off, do you 
riod, it was mentioned to us that an individual, 1777, then in the 17th and 18th years of my age,|step out into those woods, which are ver) 
from the eastward, recently on a visit to this! after which my mind being turned by the hght) thick, continue there secreted until dark: you 
city, and well acquainted with Moses Sleeper, of Christ, from the Calvinistic faith, and the} may then retire to a barn if you please tll to- 
had suggested as probable, that some additional doctrines of war, to the doctrines and precepts} morrow morning, then your time is out and 


interesting particulars respecting him might be|of the gospel, as professed by Iriends, and| they cannot touch you. [It was then about 
obtained, and that he would write to an ac-! being again in the summer of 1780 drawn) 3 o'clock, P. M.] 
quaintance to transmit them. Inthe expecta-| out fora third campaign for a short time in the Prisoner. It is with feelings of eratitude 





tion thus raised, our insertion of the memo-} militia, | then being in Winthrop, received a} Capt. that I have noticed thy kindness 

randum alluded to, has from time to time been! notification from the captain of the company; to me during my confinement, and more espe 

deferred, but having waited to no purpose, we|in which | was enrolled, signifymg the same, cially in these thy efforts to get me released 

shall not longer withhold it from our readers.) with a requisition to rendezvous at Fort Wes-| from punishment to be inflicted by martial law 
We think this will be acknowledged to be a! ton, on the Kennebeck, on a given day, tweive| but how am | to get to these woods? 


very instructive instance of faithful adherence! miles from my residence; but not obeying the, Capt. I will call off the sentinel. 

to principle; for although he was favoured to| mandate from a conviction of the unlawfulness Prisoner. Thou canst not do that without 
escape the infliction of corporal punishment,| of war, was taken thither by an officer and file| thyself becoming responsible. 

yet the mental conflict and suffering, and the! of men; thence to fort Halifax, eighteen miles} Capt. Moses, if you will consult your own 
moral courage displayed throughout, was! up the river, and there shut up in a loathsome) safety, you will take my advice. 1 will call off 
scarcely less than if the apparently inevitable! fish-room in an old block-house, with a bunch) the sentinel and risk the consequences. 
punishment had been enforced. Moses Sleeper,| of straw thrown on the floor to sleep on, the Prisoner. Capt. , | thank thee heartily 


it appears, was born at Brentford, New-Hamp-| room being entirely dark, except what light for thy kindness to me in this affair, but cannot 
shire, the 4th of the 4th month, 1750, of reli-) shone through a chink of the dour and window-| with clearness accept thy proposal. [Upon 
gious parents of the Calvinistic persuasion; shutters. After lying there a few days, and) which he shook his head, turned and went 
was deprive d of his father when between thre e being seve ral times iInterrogat dl by the officers! direct to the colonel’s quarters, and in about 
and four vears of age; and his mother, after aj there stationed, on the subject of my non-com- twenty minutes came back to me again, when 


second marriage, removed with her husband) pliance with military requisitions, was taken the interview recommenced. | 


and children to a place then called Eastern) out, and thence under the care of a file of men, Capt. Moses, | have again applied to the 
River, in the county of Lincoln, state of) marched to Camden through Pittstown, Wal- colonel, and have exerted my utmost influence 
Maine, where Moses was employed in a mill! doborough, &c. thence up the Bay by water to have your punishment taken off, but cannot 
owned by his father-in-law, who was then en-|to Sandy Point on the Penobscot river, thence prevail with him to comply ; | therefore, as a 
gaged in the lumber business. ‘The place be-| back to Camden again by water, where the triend, most sincerely crave that you fall in 
ing then newly settled. there were no schools commander-in-chief, a Col. ———, was en- with my proposal. The shrubbery is as you 
established in the vicinity; so that our friend)camped. ‘This was the head-quarters in that see close by; night is now approaching : to- 
had but a very limited opportunity for obtaining | section; here a court martial was ¢ illed, con- morrow morning the time of enlistment is out, 
literary information. His knowledge of figures) sisting of captain ——— and five or six other of consequence all military authority touching 
was wholly gained by fire-lght in a saw-mill, officers, and | was examined. In the witness- you expires, and they have after that no more 


where, after taking a brand from the fire for a' es against me, one appeared which swore control over you. As I before said, I shall 
pencil, and a piece of white pine board for aj falsely. At the end of the trial, | was deliver-| call off the sentinel, with your compliance will 
slate, and placing himself on his knees before, ed to the care of a sentinel who took me a few engage to stand between vou and harm, and 
the fire, he was prepared for the solution of rods under the side of a barn, within a few risk all after consequences; you may rely upon 
arithmetical questions. All his acquisitions paces of the skirtofa wood. ‘The court were it that your punishment will be severe, and 
being the result of application and industry, not long in making up their judgment—when| much more so than you are aware of. I there 
excepting what instruction he derived from an they went to the commander’s quarters for him | fore once more beg you to accept my advice 


elder brother, who, previous to their removal, to approve the sentence. Soon after, 1 being! there can no harm accrue either in person 01 
had made some attainments in learning, he under the care of the same sentinel, and in, credit. 

well knew how to apprect ite the value of them.| view of every part of the encampment, the Prisoner. Capt. ——., the more thy anxiety 
Possessing a mind highly susceptible of im-| above captain ———— came up to me, and the! and solicitude for my escape from punishment 
provement, and always open to conviction, he! following interview took place, aside from the) increases, my feelings of gratitude are in pro- 
never thought himself too old to be instructed, | sentinel. portion excited. I had ever esteemed thee my 
and by reading and observation continued to Captain. Moses, [ can inform you that the! friend, from the time of my being out with thee 


add something every year to his little store of court have made up their minds upon the sev-| in the first campaign; and now, though enrolled 
information. eral charges exhibited against you; and though in another company, I have not as yet dis 

We are unable to state the precise time at! it is against martial rules for a court to divulge covered thee any the less my friend, of which 
which he became united to our religious Soci-| their verdict until it is declared publicly, yet | thy care of me in the present trying crisis, is 
ety, but he was many years a member, and, can inform you that they have found you guilty evidence that | should be more than ungrateful 
some time previous to lis death, an elder in| of several crimes: such as non-compliance did 1 not aces pt thy generous proposal, could 
much esteem. Although his last illness was; with orders—absenting yourself at roll call, | do it with a clear conscience; but there are 
short, his end was peacetul. The morning of| which is termed desertion, and for which they considerations with me of the first importance. 
his decease, he left home to attend the monthly | have pronounced sentence of punishment; and It is not in consequence of a change of politics, 
meeting, where he had considerable to say.| 1 have been soliciting the commander to have as has been suggested,—it is not from coward- 
After meeting, on being asked how he was, re-| the punishment taken off, knowing it ts in his ice, as thou art witness, from the circumstance 
plied: “ Bravely. I have not enjoyed my) power so to do, but cannot prevail; but if you of my volunteering myself on board of one of 
health so well for a long time.’’ He dined near} will take my advice you may evade punishment. the row gallies to assist in taking the English 
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a a i a a a a TA a TT A SA 


is from the 
xdshed 


: 
sation, that | have 


it 


1} 
DiO 


six and thirty gun frigate, but 


pure conviction that war and 


id ure 
contrary tothe Gospel disper 


thus far encountered the privations and suffer- 


ings attendant through my present state of 
confinement. ut through the mercy and 
goodness of [lim who hath called me thus to 


} ! 


suffer, | have been preserved in an unshaken 


faith that the cause for which | had contended 
that the testimonies for whi 


not the testimonies of | 


was lis: 
7 | 1, 
Nas ine 


And now, Captain 
=e. thou proposest m iking 


ire Tl 


are testimonies of Jesus. 
my esc 
but only consider for a inoment my so escaping 


be cor lered dese 


would by the public | " 
ind fleeing from justice; and though | am not 
a member of the Soci ty of Friends, vet | im 
one with them in profess und by my a 


] 


quaintances am considered as one of their 


number, that in 


{ 

iat BS) Beat 

so escaping, i sh suld brine 
I 


disgrace upon that body, a stigma upon my 
relations, and everlasting infamy on my seli— 
I should act that for which I] should we 
But as I have now acted 


my part conformably to the dictates of con- 


ver ex- 


it 


pect to be forgiven. 


science and the law of my God, my mind } 


perfectly tranquil ; therefore as [ have not the 
least doubt of the purity of thy motives, my dear 
captain, yet let the sentence of 1 court be 
what it may, whether the severest punishment 
or even death, | most cheerfully submit, not 
without a hope and belief that thou, my dear 
captain, wilt have thy reward for thy kind 


interference. 


With a of he again turned fron 


tear recret 
me, saying $x Most Ss, you wound me to the 
heart—farewell.’’ Tle went direct to the com 
mander’s quarters, and in short of an how 


beat, the reciment forme da 


on the ereen, and the 


after, the drums 


semi-circle sentinel wi 


ordered to bring me into the circle—when one 


of the clerks read the doings of the court. with 
I » ~~ | } } 
the sentence to receive torty-five lashes on the 


naked back—and after a pause, read ind 
the above punishment is ta 
of Ca 


therefore discharged.” 


ken off, at the request 


1 
—, and the said Moses Si eper is 


pain 


N. B. There was a man hung in that sec- 
tion of the country about a year before this 
time fora breach of military law. ‘The whol 
march from my residence until [ was brought 
to trial, was 160 miles. I have, since thi 
above transaction, been informed, through the 
medium of Capt. ——, ef Camden, who 


then living 
Camden, and at 
whose house the commander in with a 
number of the other officers 1, that 
when Capt. ——, he being president of th 


court, presented the command 


had been a captain in the militia, 
where he now does, in 
chief 
quartered 
er with their 
verdict for approbation, he confirmed the sen 
the comman- 
Adjutant 
present) to see the punishment was inflicted ; 
but that the Adjutant utterly refused, telling 
the commander it 
man acted from real scruples of conscience, | 


and rather than 


tence, —— solicited a pardon 


der declined, and ordered the then 


was his opinion the young 
be in inflicting a 
punishment in such a case, he should give up 
his commission. Upon which the commander 
and the other officers present formed the plan 
of sending Capt. to use his influence to| 


accessa ry 





! 
get me to absent myself—and not prevailing, | 
the commander thought best to take the pun- 


sraithwaite, all of whom have been accepta 


bly known in this country by their spel la 


bours among us, attended the vearly me 


1 were usefully exercised in promoting its 


etins. 


anc 


There !s something peculiarly grateful to 
our feelings in the affectionate and brotherls 


intercourse which has so lone and happily 
maintained between the Society of Friends in 


Am We 


reople —bound together 


England and that in 
phatically one } 


rica. are em 


by the 


ishment off as related. 
Fort Weston is at the east end of Augusta} 
bridge, at the head of sloop navigation on the} concerns. 
Kennebeck. . | 
ort Halifax at the point of land at the} 
confluence of the Sebasticook and Kennebeck, | 
opposite Waterville village. ‘The frigate alluded 
to lay in the mouth of the river on the east side 
f Rhode Island. ‘The row-galley did not suc- 
ceed in capturing her, on account of the wind 


} } 


springing favour. 


t i 


MEETING. 


d to advert to the trans- 


L EARLY 
It see late peri 
ictions of our brethren at their yearly meeting 


in I, nd think it 


mis a 


mndon, a yet we may be inter- 


esting to the readers of “The Friend,’’ to} 
learn some of the principal subjects which en-| 
gaged the deliberation of that body. The} 
state of Society, as exhibited in the answers| 


serious | 
and after calm and weigch- 


to the quer . excited the close and 
i 


1e 


attention of Friends, 


ty consideration, a committee of men Friends! 
was separated, * to visit in Christian love the] 


quarterly and monthly meetings, 


as truth may 


open the way, and report next year. 


The meeting having been deeply impressed | 
with the great immor: lity and mise ry arising | 
from the linpropel and imimoderate use of ar-| 
dent spirits, issued a minute of advice to the| 
subordinate meetings, recommending to them, 


7 : 
to cherisl 


to Frien 


ind ls individually, ha nicht 
concern for the removal of this dreadful evil.} 
and, as opportunity presents, to advocate and 


ippression of the 


tne st PI 


' 
promote baneful prac-| 


of the 


ome of the British colo- 


’ rn ° 
ntinue nce siavery of 


n and in other places, also claimed a share} 
of the exercise of the meeting, and the sub- 
ject Was r¢ ferred to the care and attention of 
the meeting for sufferings 

The important duty of assembling for the 
performance of divine worship was fi elingly 


brought before the view of Friends, and a re- 
commendation issued, that without in 
tend 


middle 


any cae- 


ince of those meet- 


the al 
near 
the 
s, within the compass of 
ld only once on first day, 
| 


such meet 


of the week, it 


the 
Lie 


become concern of monthly meet- 


which 


oft cy 
meeunes 


solidly to con- 


5 J 


os, with! 


a view to promote the establishment of after- 


sider the circumstances of 


noon or evening meetings, if the same can be} 
suitably done. 

The reading of the epistles from the sever- 
al yearly meetings of Friends on this continent, 
excited a feeling of brotherly interest and sym- 
pathy in this land, under the 
many close trials to which they have been sub- 
iC ted by the separation of the Hicksites, 


wh expressed by many 


with Friends 


ich was feelingly 
I’riends. 

Reports were read giving satisfactory ac- 
the condition of the Boarding 


at Ackworth, Sidcot, Croydon, and 


counts of 


Schools 
Wigton. 
Our beloved Friends, Thomas Shillitoe.| 


William Forster, Elizabeth Robson, and Anna| 


|cherish and strer 


| Society in America has been maki 


| doctrines a 


| lary correspondence, have often ce 


dearest ties, and having the greatest reason t 
inter- 
rvation of 
that precious *unity of the spirit which i 


ivthen those 


change of kind offices, and 


ties by the 
the pres¢ 
sthe only 
Our faith is the s ; 


immutable ba 


bond of true pe ice.” 


the 


me— 


founded on same sis 


> ana 
! 


high and holy end, * the 


tending to the same hie 
hope of a glorious immortality.” Our 


l disci 
pline, though slightly varying in some points 
is essentially the same code of moral and re- 
ligious law; and to a great degree, our habits 
and feelings on most important subjects are 
alike. Ina word, we are one people, and it 
must be the desire of every sincere Friend 
that the bonds of Christian union may be 
drawn closer and closer between us: that 
may mutually animate each other in every good 


ry 


word and work; and by individual faithfulness 
as well as the discharge of our various duties 
as a religious body, endeavour to become what 


our blessed Lord declared his followers should 


be, “the light of the world;” “a 


ona hill, that cannot be hid.” 


Ss city set 


? 
{t be comes us 


| therefore, to * let our light so shine before men 


that the y may see our cood works at 


i 7h 
PiOriy 


} 
iW 


our Father which is in heaven.’ 


During the late painful strugele 





the overwhelming torrent of infice 


friends in Eneland have feelinely sympat 


with us, and in various ways endeavoured 


strengthen our hands in the support of the 


nd testimonies of the Christian 


lision. ‘The fervent labours of those breth 


and sisters who have been engaged to visit us 
in the love of the rospel, have been ereath 
blessed to many among us, while the cordia 


expressions of unity and encouragement which 


l 


have been conveyed to us through the « 


nisto. 
? 


dl 
It is pie asant to reflect 
that though the ocean rolls its waves bety 


V 


} } 
ucere ang 


anlnated our spirits. 


eer 


us, yet in the fellowship of the gospel they are 


made near as * bone of our bone:” 
at more than three thousand miles distances 
there is a large and valuable body of Friends. 
to whom the and testimony of Jesus is 
precious, and among whom infidelity has not 
spread its awful desolations. May the fearfu! 
ravages which have been made in once 
peaceful borders, prove as a beacon to them, 
warning them toshun the rocks where so many 
have struck, and 


and that 
name 


our 


we fear made irretrievable 


| ** shipwreck of faith and of a good conscience.’ 


We much desire that the feeling of Chris 
tian fellowship may be carefully and increa 
singly cherished, not only toward our brethren 


‘in Great Britain and Ireland, but between the 


members of the several yearly meetings on 
this widely extended continent, that so we may 























































become more intimately and closely umited, as 
one family and hous hold of faith. 

The Hicksites have taken 
vose themselves on our bret 
! wis, and to procure fro 
ti of their cl ito e 2 
etiort ive failed. ihe 
london knows too \ 
Quakerism are, to rd t 
coneruo and unseriptui 
Hicksites. ‘There s neve 
meccill ol rier l n Ame! 
recog! das such | th early me ng of 
Londo din. i ri ndence with it, 
ind t a ! 9 nong many other 
dist I ks | + hn ib Society of 
Bric may »¢ n irom th si ety ol 
bhi if nd wh ve considel it the So- 
( ty its ri \ S lirst organize 
ni nd W ctrines, testimonie 
ind disciphi perpetuated 
to 4 em cing neriod of 
more 1 Om 1 and sevent rs, it 
must cert y Db red as no ¢ btt 
riterion of the wenuineness of one, and thi 
spurious pretensions of the other. 


Baltimore Ye i ‘ly Mee ting. 


I observe that several of the Almanacs have 
erroneously stated the time for holding the 
yearly meetine of Friends in Baltimore, as be- 


ing the fourth second day in the tenth month. 
As this may lead some [riends into an error, 
t the 


vearly meeting in 1828, Friends changed the 


it will be proper to give information that 
time to the third second day in that month; and 
it commences this year, with the meeting for 
ministers and elders on seventh day, the 16th 
of next month. 
North Carolina yearly meeting commences 
1ith month, so 
that the present arrangement will allow time 


for attending both meetings. ye 


on seventh day, the 6th of the 





Selected for “* The Frie 


I have selected the accompanying observa- 
tions of the pious and able Wiirrrrorcr, for 
insertion in * The Friend,’’ if the editor should 
deem them sufficiently pertinent and interest- 


ing. As 


Brief observations addressed to Sceptics and 
Unitarians. 


There is another class of men, an increasing class, 
it is to be feared, in this country, (England,) that of 
absolute unbelievers, with which this little work has 
properly no concern: but may the writer, sincerely 
pitying their melancholy state, be permitted to ask 
them one plain question? If Christianity be not in 
their estimation true, yet is there not at least a pre- 
sumption in its favour, sufficient to entitle it to a se- 
rious examination; from its having been embraced 
(and that not blindly and implicitly, but upon full in- 
quiry and deep consideration) by Bacon, and Milton, 
and Locke, and Newton, and much the greater part 
of those, who, by the reach of their understandings, 
or the extent of their knowledge, and by the freedom 
too of their minds, and their daring to combat exist- 
ing prejudices, have called forth the respect and ad- 


‘!and the prejudices of education. 
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, or at least with a seriousness and 


diligence in any degree proportioned to the import 





ince of the subject The fact is, and it isa fact 
nch redounds to the honour of Christianity, that 
infidelity is not the result of sober inquiry and de- 
erate preference. It is rather the slow produc- 
ti ( l reless and irre rious iil operating to- 
re e! with prerue ad errone is concept is 
( ernu t natu ( t! D aoctrine ind 
ndament lene ( Chbristianit ’ 
( to rds their t sceptics own 
nt oft themst the rather a they ‘ r so 
‘ ( vy W 1 re to ir Oo ( rva We 
d that th ce perhaps gave a t I 1 
hereditary t » the truth of Christianity ind 
ve what yan nevous perversion oi lage 
1 rid a nates elevelr How w they 
‘ df t r sleep of orar At 
| i 
\ i t« eht of truth beam ir 
. and « il the darknes im which they had 
me i O.VeU i it Al d ol thie I Inhae y = 
y no ch deter bate boundary. MHKeason, 
i jury t or not rto do 
| ¥ I itl y yea » ilV¢ 4 cal 

. Ss ted with ¢ panions 

y ca i I us; notbvi e of study 

ell it rathe y the lapse of time, they 
t itt l t inhdel maturity tis 
thy i t ere ya re I } 
ifidelity, it 3 rally | i process much more 
itional than lh is here described some 
t ikens thein to reflection. They examine 
they consider, and at length yield their assent to 
( rist }  @ hat they deem suthcient or ind 
from the account here given, it appears plainly 
that infidelity is erally the offspring of prejudice 
1 that suc ss is chietly to be ascribed to the 
depravity ot the ral character. The fact is con- 
firmed by the undeniable truth, that in cieties, 
wi 1 consi of individuals, infid ty 1s the natural 
fruit, not so much of a studious and disputatious, as 
of a diss pated and vicious are. It infuses itself in 
proportion as the general morals decline: and it is 


t 
embraced With less Lpprenension, when every niidel 


spirits, by seeing many around lim who 





fortunes with himself. 


To any fair mind, this consideration alone might 


be offered, as suggesting 


a strong argument against 
infidelity, and in favour of revelation. 





iad tiie 





friends of Christianity might justly retort the charge, 
which their opponents often urge with no little affec- 
tation of superior wisdom: that we implicitly sur- 


render ourselves to the influence of prejudice, instead 
of examining dispassionately the s F 


rround ot our faith, 
and yielding our assent only according to the degree 


| Of evidence. 






In our own days, when it is but too clear that 
~ yy 


inhdelity increases, it Is not in consequence of the 


reasonings of the infidel writers having been much 


studied, but from the progress of luxury, and the 


| decay of morals: and, so far as this increase may be 
| traced at all to the works of sceptical writers, it has 
been produced, not by argument and discussion, but 


by sarcasms and points of wit which have ope- 
|rated on weak minds, or on nominal Christians, by 


| bringing gradually into contempt opinions, which, in 
their case, had only rested on the basis of blind respect 
It may therefore be 
lain down as an axiom, that infidelity is in general 
ja disease of the heart more than the understanding. 
If revelation were assailed only by reason and argu- 
j|ment, it would have little to fear. The literary 
opposers of Christianity, from Herbert to Hume, have 
been seldom read 


during their span of existence, they were noisy and 
j noxious; but like the locusts of the east, which for a 
| while obscure the air, and destroy the verdure, they 
| were soon swept away and forgotten. ‘Their very 
inames would be scar ely found, if Leland had not 
preserved them from oblivion. 

| The account which has been given of the secret 


| but grand source of infidelity, may perhaps justly be 


They made some stir in their day 


miration of mankind? It might be deemed scarcely | extended to those also who deny the fundamental 


fair to insist on churchmen, though some of them are 
among the greatest names this country has ever known. 
Can the sceptic in general say with truth, that he has 


either prosec uted an examination into the evidences of 


| doctrines of the gospel, 

In the course which we lately traced from nominal 
| orthodoxy to absolute infidelity, Unitarianism is, in- 
| deed, a sort of half way house, if the expression may 


} par ne a st t 1 Ut! l ( wher I 
time L pers ae hnaiy stops i 
untre lentiv. whe | \ iuscs lor awh ,» 400 
pursue Ss pr ’ 
Unitaria w hie v be supp { 
cet t t I r ( tha tie 
€ \ ducee \ ‘ t 
ea of the « { } 
possibilities ( ! ( 
’ ! ‘ 
to t 
controversy l ( Ke 
( ‘ a 1 
uf its of the | fa 
nameiy, t ut eat t i 


p 
ny warfare with t ( ~ 
u very rcul I I ‘ 
t i y urge V they stat 
gcument cv t truth of the f 
ur I ( I I ty ‘ Line ‘ { ‘ 1 
bar them i osts I onger te But 
vl i dispose t 8 l ult j 
to 1 I Lit has ] 0d » toe » the 
t ition of t L ye ( tie 
( t iF ‘ t the 
iblished truths ; su { the 
f (aod ad ers t! brat 
I | l t L 
part view to re t ro} ‘ ; se 
itt led with d Dut to ¢ 
cult W 1 it vith t { tl 
alle { / j f mu must f 4 f i7 
r ? We shouid put to the 7 I ternative 
pr l Im it tu nd sec ner er! t 
st ess t l 1 t t nich we I 
to a ln t, we should examinge reur 
3} 1 < Ln de bvti op n \ ( 
nh ¢ y ancing a con era ear 
fairly entitled t ur pref nee Experience, how 
eve lave ¢ Vinced the tte live ¢ erver ol 
those around him, that it has been for w t of ad 
vert this just and obvious prin » that the 
Ui is irticular have immed |} t of the 
proselyt mn the church, so far as argument ha 
contr uted t their icces If the I ins , 
evel Line Deist ve! considered in t tur if 
masters of thel d, and were intl ri icked 
oth Db irgul is le ing to disproyv I I t i 
direclly, and to disprove it inairectly V ng tiie 
high probability of the truth of ¢ istianity, and 
its leading and peculiar doctrines,) it is most lkely 
that they would soon be found wholly unable to kee] 
thell ground. In short, reasoning fairly. thers n 
medium between absolute Pyrrhonism and tru 
Christianity ; and if we reject the latter on account 


of its difficulties, we shall be still more loudly ecalle« 


upon to reject every other system which has been of- 


fered to the acc pt ince of mankind This cor ider 





tion might perhaps with advantage be more attended 


to than it has been, by those who take upon them t 


vindicate the truth of our holy religion; as many who. 


from inconsideration, or any other cause, are disposed 
to give up the great fundamentals of Christianit, 


would be startled by the idea. that on the same prin- 


ciple on which they did this, they must give up the 
hope of finding any rest for the sole of their foot on 
0 


any 
litied atheism. 


round of religion, and not stop short of unqua 


To he continued. 


The author's note on the word “ Unilarianisn 
The author is 
sured for conceding this term to the class of persons 


iware, that he m iy perhaps be ce: 
now in question, since orthodox Christians equally 
contend for the unity; of the divine nature; ind it. 
perhaps, may hardly be a sufficient excuse, that it 
not being his object particularly to refute the errors 
of Unitarianism, he uses the term in its popular sense 


rather than give neediess offence. He thus guards 
however, against any false construction being drawn 
from his use of it. 





Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 


Port 





one 


BS 








ee 





For the Fr d 
GLEANINGS, 
True goodness is not without 


wreatness that can bear 


that veri ol 
with patience the mis- 
takes of the ignorant, and the censures of the 
malignant. ‘The approbation of God is her 
* exceeding great reward,” and she would not 


association 
vith the contaminating pl tudits of man. 


debase ad thing sO precious, DY an 


1,ACON. 


frue happiness is of a retired nature, and 


an enemy to pomp and noise ; it arise 


in the 
first pl ice, from the ¢ nyoyment of one’s self; 
ind in the next, from the friendship and con- 
versation of a few select companions: it loves 
shade and solitude, and naturally haunts groves 
and fountains, fields and meadows: in short, it 
feels every thing it wants within itself, and re- 
ceives no addition from multitudes of. wit- 
nesses and spectators. On the contrary, false 
happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw 
the eyes of the world upon her. 


receive aly 


She does not 
satisfaction from the applauses 
which she gives herself, but from the admira- 
tion which she raises in others. She flourishes 
in courts and palaces, theatres and assemblies, 
and has no existence but when she ts looked 
upon.— ADDISON. 





Knowle and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no «¢ Knowledge dwel 
In heads re ple te with thoughts of other 





nnection, 
men; 
Wisdom, in minds attentive to their own. 
Knowledge, a rude, unprofitable mass, 

The mere materials with which wisdom builds, 
Till smooth’d, and squar’d, and fitted to its place 
Does but encumber whom it seems t’ enrich. 
Knowledge is proud that he has learn’d so much; 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no m@re. 
Cowrpenr. 


Fearful accident and extraordinary escape. 


From the Narrative of an English traveller in the 


Mountains of Switzerland. 


“ We had to cross a considerable glacier. Its ir 
nation not he ing great, the clefts were not w ide, and 


1 


were completely concealed by lately fallen snow. 


Into one of these my friend unfortunately fell. I shall 
never forget wy sensations, when, upon hearing Ho- 


laim, * Der Herr, ish hineingefallen! J 


ly round, and where I had but an instant 


aqeras ext 





turned has 


before seen my friend, saw nothing but an even sur- 


face of dazzling snow, with only his mountain-p 
standing by the 


would b 


pot where he had lsappe ired, It 
» in vain for me to attempt to describe either 
the acuteness of my agony, or even the very natur 
of the feelings I experienced in that moment. [tw 
not like a common death, where the means of des- 
truction. or the inanimate corse are visible, and the 
mind is, to a certain degree, satistied, by tracing the 
connexion between cause and effect; but here it 
seemed as if he had been at once mysteriously swept 
from the face of creation ! 

Linstantly ran up, though without the slightest 
hopes of 





safety, as these crevasses are usually 
several hundred feet deep. To my unspeakable de- 
ind that he had stuck fast about 
: 


six or eight feet below the surface. All glaciers, from 


light, howe ver, I for 


being on an inclined plane, are crossed by clefts or 


\ 
crevices, of various length, wide in the middle, and 
of course narrow towards My friend had 
providentia ¢ termination of one 
of these fissures; had he crossed it but afew feet o 


each end. 





y fallen in just at the 


one side, he must have sunk to an unknown depth, 


and if not mercifully killed by the fall, must have 


perished by a most miserable and lingering death be- 
tween cold There, however, he was 


sticking fast between two walls of thick-ribbed ice, 


and hunger. 


THE FRIEND. 
without the power of moving hand or foot. 


for me and 
Hoderas to have extricated him from his cool lodging, 


think it would have been an easy job 


yut fortunately 


we had in Marchietta the very man 


for such emergencies. He was at some distance 


f 
when we let him know what had happened. “ Can 
you fear tlm ” was the characteristic rejoinder of 


oe y es. 


“QO ves,” heis only afew feet be- 


one not unaccustomed to such adventures. 
Can you see him?” 


*O, very well; wait then till I 
yimne.” And accordingly he came up at his usual 


neath the suriace. 


pace, and having made ste ps on each side of the cre- 


sse, descended wit it, fastened a knotted hand- 








nd’s hands, and then raised him 
up as easily as | would an infant. I must own | was 
not yet so thorough a Gams-Jager as to feel unmoved 
at his providential escape—the recollections of that 
night are stamped indeibd 


9 y on my memory, as long 
as memory holds her seat. It may well be 
that this accident 1:ather 


that day.” 


supposed 


chilled our enjoyment for 
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l’rom the last number of the Miscellaneous 
Repository, we extract 
force and truth of the editor’s remarks cannot, 
we think, be evaded. 


the following: the 


THE HICKSITE YEARLY MEETING. 


The Hicksite yearly meeting ts now holding in this 


session ol 


Friends’ meeting house. Last first day Frien f 


village. They have again taken po 


nas ol 
Mountpleasant being deprived of their meeting place, 


met at Short Creek. 


How long this state of things is to continue, we 
cannot tell, jut I should suppose that no serious, 
reflec ting mind could hesitate a moment in deciding, 
that it must be productive of disorder, and an abridge- 
ment of rights, for one Soc ely thus to take possession 


of. and occupy the meeting house of another Society. 


t I 
Chere is not, | apprehe nd, a religious Genom:nation 


in Christendom, who would be willing to be subjected 
to such a procedure That they have no right thus 
to take possession of our meeting house, is obvious 
from atew simple facts—though the evidence may 

traced with increasing clearness through a very 


extensive held, 


The property in question certainly helangs to but 
07 Society ind that is—the Society of Friends. 
That we have a just claim to the character of that 
Society, cannot be called in question, with a sem- 
blan< eof plausibility, for they have not eve n pretend 1 
to disown us. That ‘hey form another society— 
separate and distinct from us—is a fact of general 

otoriety, and will not be called in question, Then we 


innot both be that one Socvels of Friends to whch 


the property belongs. t 


That our claim to that cha- 

ptible of the plainest and most positive 

proof: that their claim is untenable, is obvious, be- 

cause we have proved, by the most unanswerable 
' 


arguments, that they do not hold the genuine doc- 


trines of the Socicty of Friend 


s, in regard to the 
Scriptures, the « ffects of the fall of our first parents 
the character of Jesus Christ—the benefits of his 
sufferings and death, and many other important 
articles of Christian faith ;* and because, leaving the 
Society and its established order, they have instituted 


separate meclings, professedly “for those in unity 


with” them, and “favourable to [their] views.” And 
because, further—they have been disowned from the 
pociety against which most of them have not 
appeaiea while others have appealed ; and thei 


If they deny this statement, let them reconcile| 


the letters of Elias Hicks published in the present 
volume of the Repository, his letter to Dr. Shoemaker, 
&c. &c. with Barclay’s Apology, and the other stand- 


ard writings of early Friends. 


| do not! 





disownments have been confirmed by the superior 
meetings. 


So stands the case between us, respecting our 
comparative claims. Yet our meeting houses are 
broken open with impunity, our meetings disturbed 
or destroyed—and occasionally our members reduced 
to the necessity of seeking a temporary quiet in 
meeting houses which happen fer the time, not to be 
wanted by the separatists!! Ifthere is at the present 
day, a parallel case in the civilized world, I should be 
glad to be placed in possession of the fact. 


Our correspondent V. has our thanks for 
enriching “ The Friend,’ with the beautiful 
antique gem which occupies the first page of the 
present number; each one of our readers may 
be made both wiser and better by a careful pe- 
rusal of it. 


The writer of the article ** American An- 
tiquities,”” whose contributions are always 
welcome, has on the present occasion selected 
a subject exceedingly curious in its details, and 
from the manner in which the first part of the 
task has been performed, will, we have no 


doubt, be made highly interesting. 


It being usual, on the accession of a new 
king to the British throne, for different bodies 


to wait upon him with an address; the depu- 


tation of the Society of Friends, on the recent 
accession, 1s thus noticed in one of the Eng- 
lish papers : 


At the second levee of William IV., a deputation 
from the Society of Friends was introduced, their 
hats having been removed by the yeomen of the 
guard, William Allen read the address. The King 
returned a very friendly answer from his throne. 
Ine same person then read an address to Queen 
Adelaide, who made a very condescending reply. 


Marritp—At Friends’ meeting-house, on Keys’s 
alley, on the 14th inst. Josern Kure, jr. to Dernoran 
S. daughter of the late Benjamin Cresson, all of this 


: 
city. 


Diep—On the Ist of &th mo. last, in Bristol town- 


ship, Bucks county, Samuent Huume, in the 56th 


‘His loss both to his family and 
yet itis greatly 
mitigated by the persuasion that his mind was mer- 
cifully prepared for the solemn event, and firmly 


year of his age. 


triends is sensibly and painfully felt ; 


settled in the belief of the saving truths of our holy 
religion He was one of the few in the meeting he 
belonged to, who were favoured to see the dangerous 
tendency of the libertine principles which have been 
so insidiously disseminated, and was enabled to hold 
fast his integrity to the truth. So that when the 
separation occurred, he faithfully bore his share of 
the burden and trial, filling the station of overseer 
with acceptance and propriety, and labouring to 
maintain the ancient order and discipline of our 
Society, undaunted by the threats or taunts of his 
opposers. He was a peace maker, and was greatly 
respected and beloved in the neighbourhood where he 
lived. 
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